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SEX LEGISLATION,   MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE

The notion that a woman is in all respects a citizen, en-
titled to all rights, political as well as property and social,
was definitely tested before our Supreme Court soon after
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, on the plea
that the wording of that amendment gave a renewed recog-
nition to the doctrine that a woman was a person born or
naturalized in the United States and therefore a citizen and
entitled to the equal protection of the laws. The court sub-
stantially decided 1 that she was a citizen, was entitled to the
equal protection of the laws, but not to political privileges
or burdens any more than she was liable to military service.
The State constitutions of many States, among them Illi-
nois, have provided that a woman Is entitled to all ordinary
rights of property and contract" the same as " a man. Under
this provision, when laws were passed for the protection of
women, forbidding them to work more than a certain num-
ber of hours per day, they were originally held unconstitu-
tional. The so-called women's-rights people (one could wish
that there were a better or more respectful word) seem
themselves to be divided on this point. The more radical
resent any enforced inequality, industrial or social, between
the sexes. For instance, many States have statutes forbid-
ding women or girls to serve liquor in saloons or to wait upon
table in restaurants where liquor is served. Such statutes,
obviously moral, are nevertheless resented. On the other
hand, the Supreme Court of the United States has taken
the conservative view, that there is a difference both in phy-

1 Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wallace 166.
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